comment. She was not likely to be asked for advice or
comment, nor was she likely to give either so far against
her own feelings. The talk increased her suspicion of
Philip, and had one other result, that it made her for a
moment wonder if she had not given very dangerous
advice to the Prince and perhaps brought him to ruin.
As the carriage stopped at the front entrance to the
Palace of Varieties, she put this last thought out of her
mind. If danger threatened the ruling House, it was
here, in The City, not on the remote frontier a thousand
miles away. Justinian's place was here, and she had done
well to keep him here. As she passed into the theatre,
she thought for a moment that this elegant courtier, so
skilled in the game of life at Court, may have heard
some little praise of her from Justinian or his uncle, and
may have decided that she was worth watching, flatter-
ing and perhaps using.

But now she was in the great empty house in front of
the stage, where men were arranging palms in pots and
ranking blue chairs. Half a dozen women were on their
knees scrubbing the stage, one half of it at a time. On
the right, in the Imperial Box, men were folding the
Imperial banners in swags. Justinian stood on the stage
giving instructions to Pappus, the manager, who had a
clerk beside him taking note of what was needed. A
party of Greens, wearing their badges and headed by
Menippos stood in the auditorium, to the left of the
stage. The Green Faction was holding its meeting a
day later in this house; these men were now rapidly
noting what would be needed for decoration. All
theatres then had little doors between scene and house,
in the boxes at each side of the stage. As the Imperial
Box was full of the men arranging banners, she passed
die group of Greens, entered the box on the audience's
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